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Lloyd George's dynamic personality inspired confidence, even among many
of those who had no affection tor him; it kept his colleagues at a high pitch of zeal.
Evidence of resource and unflagging energy was seen in the elaborate machinery
which was put in operation. The Imperial War Cabinet, containing representatives
of the Dominions and India, discussed the wider issues. Haifa dozen new Ministries
were created. Business men and specialists, without Parliamentary training, were
appointed Directors and Controllers of national services.
A social method described to me long afterwards by Lord Alness, who was
Secretary for Scotland during six strenuous and memorable years, was devised to
bring the Ministers who were outside the War Cabinet into contact with the Premier.
Under Lloyd George's Chairmanship Liberal Ministers breakfasted once a week
at Cipt. Fred Guest's house in Park Lane, and the Conservative Ministers breakfasted
at Lord Derby's house in Stratford Place. (Lord Derby succeeded Lloyd George
as War Secretary.) The breakfast was a mere excuse for and a prelude to discussion
on problems which die Ministers submitted to their chief. Sometimes a member of
one party addressed the other group.
Breakfast discussion was a favourite technique in Lloyd George's time in
Downing Street. It might be said of Lloyd George, as G. M. Trevelyan
says of John Bright, that he had a great distaste and almost an incapacity for wading
through a bundle of official papers. Instead of poring over papers the Prime
Minister collected information from the lips of Departmental colleagues and experts,
whom he could cross-examine. This process he carried on while they were his
guests at breakfast. And it was not merely a breakfast habit. As Carson testified,
Lloyd George at any time until midnight went on seeing persons who were likely
to give him information, and not only expert opinion but also the opinion of the
man on the street.
With regard to the meetings of Ministers at breakfast, Lord Alness writes that
"it is impossible to over-estimate their value. On occasion the Prime Minister had
just come back from discussions in France with the High Command. We always
found him not foolishly optimistic but always soberly confident. That was so
even in the dark days of March, 1918. Thus he maintained the morale of his
Ministry just as he maintained the morale of the country. That was a supreme
task, splendidly discharged/*
Even the War Cabinet, small though it was, had occasional breaches. A quarrel
with Arthur Henderson caused commotion. Henderson, accompanied by Ramsay
MacDonald, went to Paris to discuss with French and Russian comrades die project
of a conference of Socialists from all the belligerent countries, including Germany,
on war aims at Stockholm. He had .been on a Government mission to Russia and
thought that good service would be done by the Russians having contact with the
French and British, His visit to Paris was disapproved of by Cabinet colleagues.
The notorious "door-mat" incident which followed gave immense amusement
to critics who hated the idea of a Minister hob-nobbing at Stockholm with Germans.
On being invited to a meeting of the Cabinet, Henderson was naturally affronted
at being kept waiting for an hour in a secretary's room. G. N. Barnes who
had temporarily taken his place while he was in Russia came out of the Cabinet
room to make a statement to him> but he rejected that intervention.